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Political  and  Economic  Conditions  in  the  Low  Countries 

BY  ERIC  C.  BELLQUIST 

Professor  Eric  C.  Bellquist  is  vice-chairman  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science,  University 
of  California.  The  main  points  of  this  Foreign  Policy  Report  and  the  succeeding  report  on  the 
Scandinavian  countries  to  be  published  on  May  15  were  presented  at  the  convention  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Association  in  Washington,  D.C.,  December  29,  1947. 


AT  the  1947  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  Geographers  at  Charlottesville,  Virginia  one  of 
the  speakers  declared  that  “the  small  nation  has 
become  an  anachronism  which  no  longer  is  effi¬ 
cient  either  in  war  or  peace.”’  A  similar  point  of 
view  was  expressed  by  one  of  the  keynoters  at  the 
1947  convention  of  the  American  Political  Science 
Association.  Such  views  had  been  common  in 
Nazi  Germany,  which  sought  to  assign  to  the  small 
peoples  an  “external  position”  corresptmding  to 
their  “internal  power.”’  The  methods  the  Soviet 
Union  uses  toward  neighboring  states  also  shows 
a  disregard  for  small  states  which  dilTers  markedly 
from  Lenin’s  original  theories.  What  should  cause 
concern,  however,  is  the  frequency  with  which 
similar  opinions  are  voiced  in  democratic  countries. 
For  it  would  seem  clear  that  the  existence  of  the 
small  states  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  freedom  and  democracy.  Many  years  ago. 
Professor  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  wrote:  “whenever  the 
small  states  come  up  for  judgment,  the  advocate 
of  human  freedom  will  plead  on  their  behalf.”^ 
During  the  1920’s  the  role  played  at  Geneva  by 
the  small  nations  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe 
attracted  considerable  attention.  The  rapidity  with 
which  these  countries  recovered  from  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  1930’s  also  did  not  go  unnoticed.  At  that 
time  Sweden’s  “Middle  Way”  became  well,  if 
somewhat  superficially,  known  in  the  United 
States,  and  readers  of  Francis  Hackett’s  delightfully 
written  book'’  could  understand  why  he  “chose 
Denmark,”  and  why  Justice  Brandeis  described 
the  Danes  as  the  most  civilized  among  peoples. 

1.  As  reported  from  Charlottesville  to  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  December  31,  1947. 

2.  See  Oscar  J.  Falnes,  “The  Future  of  the  Small  States,” 
reprint  from  Problems  of  Post-War  Reconstntetion  (Washington, 
American  Council  on  Public  Affairs),  p.  9. 

3.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  “The  Value  of  Small  States,”  Studies  in 
History  and  Politics  (London,  Oxford,  1915’),  p.  179. 

4.  Francis  Hackett,  /  Chose  Dcnmarh,  (New  York,  Doubleday, 
Doran,  1940). 


Norway’s  staunch  democracy  and  Finland’s  marked 
progress  as  a  democratic  state  were  also  familiar 
to  Americans.  In  the  Low  Countries  —  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands — genuine,  working  democracy, 
political  and  economic,  had  developed  over  the 
years.  All  of  these  nations  had  gone  far  in  their 
efforts  to  fulfill  the  potentialities  of  the  Western 
liberal  tradition  and  the  promise  of  democracy,  and 
in  them  the  deepest  impulses  of  Western  culture 
were  clearly  articulated.’ 

When  World  War  II  came  in  1939  all  six  of 
these  small  states  would  undoubtedly  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  remain  aloof.  Finland,  however,  was  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1939  and,  after  a  severe 
peace,  accepted  German  assistance  in  the  hope  of 
recovering  its  losses.  Denmark,  Norway,  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands  were  all  conquered  by  Ger¬ 
many  in  1940.  While  little  fighting  occurred  in 
Denmark,  there  was  never  any  doubt  as  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Danes,  and  following  the  tightening 
of  Nazi  control  a  highly  disciplined  and  effective 
resistance  movement  developed  in  that  country. 
The  Norwegians,  Belgians  and  Dutch  fought 
against  overwhelming  odds  at  home  and,  when 
their  countries  were  overrun,  continued  the  battle 
as  active  members  of  the  United  Nations.  Sweden 
maintained  a  precarious  neutrality  and  emerged 
unscathed.  As  Signe  Toksvig  once  wrote,  however, 
fundamentally  the  Swedes  were  neutral  “on  the 
right  side.”^ 

Despite  the  different  experiences  of  the  six  coun¬ 
tries  during  the  war,  their  subsequent  political  and 
economic  development  has  only  reinforced  the  fav¬ 
orable  impression  they  had  created  before  the  war. 
Their  experience  demonstrates  that  democracy, 
where  it  has  really  taken  root  in  PLurope,  is  not 
decadent  or  dying.  This  democracy,  however,  is  of 

5.  Cf.  Falnes,  op.  cit.,  p.  2. 

6.  “How  Neutral  is  Swcilen.'"  .itlantic  Monthly,  November 
1943.  See  also  Naboth  Hedin,  “Sweden,  the  Dilemma  of  a 
Neutral,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  May  15,  1943. 
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a  somewhat  different  character  from  that  of  the 
United  States.  In  general,  democracy  in  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  and  Low  Countries  favors  a  greater  degree 
of  social  planning  and  economic  control  than 
would  be  acceptable  here.  Socialist  parties  are 
strong  and,  in  some  cases,  command  a  majority. 
Northern  Europe  and  the  Low  Countries  thus 
constitute  a  laboratory  for  the  social  scientist  who 
seeks  an  answer  to  one  of  the  fundamental  ques¬ 
tion  of  our  time:  Can  Socialist  planning  and  es¬ 
sential  individual  liberty  run  in  harness,  or  are 
they  incompatible? 

POSTWAR  ELECTIONS 

Since  the  war  parliamentary  elections  have  been 
held  in  the  six  countries  covered  in  this  report  and  a 
report  to  be  published  May  15 :  Sweden  in  September 
1944;  Finland,  March  1945;  Denmark,  October  1945 
and  October  1947;  Norway,  October  1945;  Belgium, 
February  1946;  and  the  Netherlands,  May  1946. 
f  Elections  to  the  bodies  choosing  the  Upper  Houses 
were  held  in  Belgium,  February  1946;  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  May  1946;  Sweden,  September  1946;  and 
Denmark,  April  1947.  Local  elections  have  also 
taken  place,  all  of  them  fraught  with  far  greater 
national  significance  than  before  the  war:  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  November  1946;  Denmark,  March  1946; 
Finland,  December  1945  and  December  1947; 
Netherlands,  July  1946;  Norway,  December  1945 
and  October  1947;  and  Sweden,  September  1946. 

These  elections  reveal  some  common  trends.  In 
Belgium  the  Christian  Social  party  has  nearly  half 
the  seats  in  both  Houses,  with  the  Socialists  a 
strong  second.  In  the  Netherlands,  the  Catholic 
party  has  changed  its  name,  opened  its  ranks  to 
non-Catholics,  and  polled  30.8  per  cent  of  the  vote 
to  28.3  per  cent  for  Labor.  In  both  of  the  Low 
Countries,  Catholics  and  Labor  are  now  co-operat¬ 
ing  in  the  governments,  a  distinctly  new  departure 
for  Belgium.  As  a  result,  the  present  Belgian  gov¬ 
ernment  is  more  strongly  anchored  than  its  prede¬ 
cessors.  In  the  Netherlands,  there  are  still  a  num¬ 
ber  of  political  parties,  but  far  fewer  than  before 
the  war  when  the  multiplicity  of  groups  and  par¬ 
ties  at  times  made  it  difficult  to  form  parliamentary 
!  governments. 

In  Norway  and  Sweden  Labor  has  a  majority 
and  Social  Democratic  governments  are  in  power. 
Since  November  13,  1947  there  has  also  been  a  So¬ 
cial  Democratic  government  in  Denmark,  but  it  is 
a  minority  cabinet.  In  Finland,  the  Leftist  coalition 
which  took  office  in  March  1946  is  still  at  the 
helm.  Norway  has  witnessed  notable  co-operation 
among  the  various  parties  in  the  national  recon¬ 
struction  program,  but  since  last  summer  politics 


have  again  come  to  the  fore.  In  the  October  1947 
municipal  elections  the  Conservatives  staged  some¬ 
thing  of  a  comeback — the  only  one  of  the  six 
countries  where  that  is  true.  In  Sweden  the  Liberal 
party  has  shown  a  steady  rise,  holds  the  strongest 
position  it  has  enjoyed  since  World  War  I,  and  has 
supplanted  the  Conservatives  as  the  second  largest 
party.  The  Conservatives  now  only  slightly  out¬ 
number  the  Agrarians.  The  Danish  Agrarians  have 
increased  their  strength,  and  for  the  first  time 
have  picked  up  some  scats  in  Copenhagen.  In  all 
six  of  the  countries,  the  main  trend  appears  to  run 
toward  the  center.  Even  in  Finland,  where  Russia’s 
influence  is  particularly  marked  and  the  Commu¬ 
nists  have  the  largest  following,  the  December  1947 
municipal  elections  swung  more  noticeably  to  the 
center  and  right  than  had  been  true  in  1945. 

As  indicated,  the  Communists  are  strongest  in 
Finland,  where  they  occupy  about  one-fourth  of 
the  seats  in  Parliament.  In  Belgium  they  hold  23 
out  of  202  seats;  in  Denmark  9  out  of  149;  in  the 
Netherlands,  10  out  of  100;  in  Norway,  10  out  of 
150;  and  in  Sweden  15  out  of  230.  In  several  of 
these  states  Communists  were  members  of  govern¬ 
ments  formed  right  after  liberation,  but  at  present 
they  hold  office  only  in  Finland.  In  some  city  coun¬ 
cils  their  representation  is  considerably  larger  than 
in  national  parliaments.  In  Amsterdam,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Communists  polled  32  per  cent  of  the 
total  vote  and  have  the  same  strength  as  Labor, 
with  the  Catholics  only  half  as  strong.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  in  all  of  these  countries  the 
Communists  reached  their  peak  in  the  period 
shortly  after  liberation — when  the  active  part  they 
had  played  in  resistance  movements  strengthened 
their  position,  and  there  was  less  inclination  to  re¬ 
call  where  they  had  stood  before  Germany  attacked 
the  U.S.S.R.  In  more  recent  elections  Communist 
strength  has  declined.  In  the  Danish  October  1947 
vote  for  the  Lower  House,  for  example.  Commu¬ 
nist  seats  w'ere  cut  in  half — from  18  to  9.  In  none  of 
these  countries  is  there  any  illusion  about  Com¬ 
munist  policies  or  to  whom  they  look  for  instruc¬ 
tion.  Even  in  the  Netherlands  communism,  al¬ 
though  tempered  by  Calvinist  reasoning  and  Dutch 
phlegm,  is  still  communism. 

So  far  as  economic  conditions  are  concerned,  of 
these  six  states  Finland  is  in  the  most  difficult 
situation.  Exhausted  by  two  wars,  deprived  of 
much  valuable  territory,  forced  to  settle  the  evacu¬ 
ated  one-tenth  of  its  population  within  a  smaller 
and  much  poorer  territory,  saddled  with  severe 
indemnity  payments,  and  facing  heavy  inflation, 
the  Finns  are  nevertheless  endeavoring — with  but 
little  help  from  the  outside — to  keep  their  heads 
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above  water.  Belgium  made  the  most  rapid  come¬ 
back  after  liberation  of  all  the  countries  in  Europe. 
As  The  Economist  put  it  last  autumn,  “a  time 
may  come  when  Belgium,  unless  ‘floated  off’  into 
equilibrium  by  a  further  rise  in  dollar  and  sterling 
prices  and  costs,  may  seriously  have  to  consider 
the  alternatives  of  a  drastic  bout  of  deflation  or  of 
a  devaluation  of  the  franc.”^  Sweden,  which  came 
out  of  the  war  in  good  shape  and  has  been  of  great 
assistance  to  its  neighbors  as  well  as  to  other  coun¬ 
tries,  is  no  longer  in  such  favorable  condition.  Last 
autumn  the  Bank  of  Sweden  warned  the  ScKialist 
government  that  drastic  action  was  needed  to  meet 
the  dollar  shortage.® 

In  the  Netherlands  the  foreign  exchange  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  markedly  deteriorating,  and  a  lower 
standard  of  living  is  anticipated  for  some  time  to 
come.  On  the  whole,  however,  recovery  has  been 
more  rapid  and  more  complete  than  was  expected 
— including  the  reclamation  of  the  fltxjded  areas. 
While  Denmark  escaped  more  lightly  from  the 
world  disaster,  many  years  of  inadequate  supplies 
of  feeding  stuffs  and  fertilizers  have  resulted  in  a 
substantial  decline  of  its  agricultural  output.  It  has 
also  proved  difficult  to  conclude  the  necessary 
trade  agreements  with  Britain,  Denmark’s  prin¬ 
cipal  prewar  market,  and  there  is  a  dollar  short¬ 
age.  Even  so,  the  internal  financial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  [xjsition  of  Denmark  is  steadily  improving. 
Norway  has  enjoyed  lalxjr  peace  and  a  political 
truce  which  have  enabled  it  to  make  remarkable 
progress  in  restoring  the  production  apparatus,  and 
it  is  exjxrcted  that  by  1949  the  Norwegian  standard 
of  living  will  be  100  per  cent  of  prewar — earlier 
than  anyone  had  thought  possible. 

Belgium 

Before  the  war  Belgium’’  had  6  pcflitical  parties, 
and  following  the  1939  elections  the  Lower  House 
was  comjx)sed  of  75  members  from  the  Catholic 
party,  64  Socialists,  33  Liberals,  17  Flemish  Nation¬ 
alists,  9  Communists,  and  4  Rexists.  The  reorgan¬ 
ized  Pierlot  government  which  took  office  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1940  was  a  coalition  consisting  of  Catholics, 
Socialists,  and  Liberals.  With  representatives  of 
these  groups,  the  cabinet,  although  reduced  in 
number,  functioned  from  London  during  the  peri¬ 
od  of  occupation.  When  the  government  returned 
to  Belgium,  Communists  were  admitted  to  the  co- 

7.  The  Economist  (London),  September  20,  1947. 

8.  Dagens  Nyheter  (Stcvkholm),  September  24,  1947.  See 
also  A.  I.  Fisher,  “Northern  Europe  Today,”  World  Affairs 
(London),  January  1948,  pp.  49-61. 

9.  The  most  complete  recent  work  on  Belgian  government 
anil  politics  is  Carl-Henrik  Hbjer,  regime  farlemeniaire  helge 
de  /A/9  a  /940,  in  Sl^rifter  iitgirna  ar  Siatsvetenskaphga 
Tdreningen  1  Uppsala  (Uppsala,  Sweden,  1946),  Vol.  22. 


alition,  and  late  in  November  1944  representatives 
of  the  Resistance  Movement  also  joined.  Pierlot  was 
one  of  the  several  leaders  from  the  conservative 
wing  of  the  Catholic  party.  The  strong  men  in  his 
cabinet  were  Camille  Gutt,  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
and  Paul-Henri  Spaak,  Laborite  Foreign  Minister. 

On  February  7,  1945  the  Pierlot  cabinet  resigned, 
and  after  five  days  of  jockeying  between  conflicting 
elements  of  the  extreme  Lett  and  Right  it  was 
succeeded  by  a  coalition  headed  by  Achille  van 
Acker,  a  Socialist  who  had  been  Minister  of  Labor 
in  the  outgoing  ministry.  Besides  the  Premier  there 
were  4  other  Socialists,  4  Liberals,  6  members 
from  the  Catholic  party,  2  Communists,  and  i  non¬ 
partisan.  On  June  16  the  cabinet  resigned  in  protest 
against  King  Leopold’s  proposed  return  to  Belgium 
and  the  throne.  The  communique  stated  that  the 
government  could  not  “take  responsibility  for  polit¬ 
ical  events  that  inevitably  will  happen  as  soon  as  the 
King  returns.’’  A  constitutional  crisis  thus  began 
which  lasted  until  July  26,  when  the  Chamber  of  1 
Deputies  voted  95  to  6S  in  support  of  the  govern- 
ment.‘“ 

Belgium’s  first  elections  since  1939  were  held  on 
February  17, 1946.  The  campaign  proved  c|uite  calm 
and,  as  one  correspondent  wrote,  “there  are  many 
signs  that  the  people  who  have  been  fighting  some¬ 
one  or  something  for  the  past  six  years  have  tern-  j 
porarily  lost  the  appetite  for  political  battles.’’" 
Most  interesting,  perhaps,  was  the  effort  made  by 
the  Catholics  to  rejuvenate  their  party.  They  re¬ 
duced  the  influence  of  their  “old  guard”  by  pre¬ 
senting  many  candidates  below  the  age  of  forty. 
They  even  changed  the  name  of  the  party  from 
“Catholic”  to  “Christian  Social,”’’  and  tried  as 
much  as  possible  to  free  the  party  from  its  identi¬ 
fication  with  Catholicism.  It  was  hoped  by  these 
steps  not  only  to  strengthen  the  Catholic  hold  on 
the  electorate  but  also  to  block  the  rise  of  a  new 
party — the  Christian  Democrats,  whose  program 
was  close  to  that  of  MRP  in  France,  and  who  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  at  the  elections  as  Union-Demo-  j 
cratiqiie  Beige. 

A  leading  question  of  the  campaign  was  where 
the  former  adherents  of  the  Flemish  National  party 
and  the  Rexist  party,  holding  21  seats  in  the  old 
Chamber,  would  go.  In  order  to  prevent  sympa¬ 
thizers  with  these  outlawed  parties  from  voting, 
some  300,000  to  400,000  persons  condemned  for  or 

10.  This  summary  is  basttl  upon  the  Daily  Reports  of  the 
Federal  Broadcast  Intelligence  Service,  press  cables  from  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Brussels,  \eufs  from  Belgium,  and  the  New  Tork. 
Times  and  New  Yor^  Herald  Tribune.  See  also  H.  L,  “Belgium 
and  Her  Problems,”  The  World  Today  (Lond.m),  October 
1946,  pp.  461-81. 

It.  Daviil  Anderson,  New  Yorb  Times,  January  28,  1946. 

12.  Parti  Social  Chretien  (PSC). 
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suspected  of  collaboration  were  excluded  from  the 
vote.  Despite  promises  of  woman  suffrage  by  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  parties  for  several  years,  women 
were  still  not  permitted  to  go  to  the  polls. 

The  result  of  the  elections,  like  those  in  some  of 
the  other  countries  which  had  already  held  elections 
after  liberation,  was  a  fresh  demonstration  that 
after  the  violent  upheavals  of  the  war  some  parts  of 
Europe  at  least  were  regaining  their  balance.  The 
Christian  Social  party,  showed  the  greatest  gains 
and  obtained  92  of  the  202  seats  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  In  the  Senate  elections  held  later  in 
the  month  this  party  took  half  of  the  total  number 
of  seats,  less  2.  The  Socialists  obtained  69  mandates 
in  the  Lower  House;  the  Communists  rose  from 
9  to  23;  and  the  Liberals  were  reduced  from  33  to 
17  seats.' ^  Of  the  202  members  of  the  Chamber, 
no  were  new  personalities.  Following  several  cab¬ 
inet  crises,  Camille  Huysmans,  former  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  formed  a  govern¬ 
ment  in  August  which  remained  in  office  until  the 
early  spring  of  1947,  when  Spaak  became  Premier 
in  a  cabinet  consisting  of  8  Socialists,  9  Catholics, 
and  2  nonparty  members. 

The  Belgian  government  which  took  the  helm 
on  March  19,  1947  is  based  on  a  new  formula. '■* 
The  several  governments  of  the  postliberation  peri¬ 
od  were  in  one  or  another  of  two  categories:  either 
cabinets  of  national  union  under  Pierlot  or  van 
Acker  (with  or  without  Communist  participation); 
or  cabinets  representing  a  union  of  the  Left  parties 
under  van  Acker  or  Huysmans.  Now  for  the  first 
time  a  government  of  combined  parties  emerged, 
parties  which  had  previously  been  opposed  to  each 
other.  This  alliance  between  the  Socialists  and 
Catholics  has  no  exact  precedent  in  Belgian  parlia¬ 
mentary  history,  the  Poullet-V'andervelde  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  middle  i92()’s  having  been  supported 
only  by  left-wing  Catholics  and  Socialists — not  the 
combined  membership  of  Ixith  parties. Although 
adherence  to  this  partnership  represented  some¬ 
what  of  a  capitulation  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics, 
the  arrangement  is  not  an  unnatural  one.  The  Bel¬ 
gian  Socialists  are  an  essentially  moderate  Socialist 
party  and,  as  symbolized  in  the  person  of  Prime 
Minister  Spaak,  represent  the  solid  middle-class 
virtues  rather  than  any  exaggerated  doctrinal  zeal 
for  the  Socialist  creed.  As  for  the  Catholic  party 
in  Belgium,  it  has  ceased  to  represent  reactionary 
conservatism,  and  stands  increasingly  for  the  fam- 

13.  Results  from  INBf'L  Weekly  Bulletin  (London),  February 
22,  1946  which  also  ;:ives  1936  and  1939  election  returns. 

14.  Cf.  H.  I.,  “Hcleiiim  Chancres  Her  Government,"  The 
World  Today  (May  1947),  and  The  Economist,  September  20, 
•947,  pp.  4^4-85- 

•  5.  Carl-Henrik  Mdjer,  op.  tit.,  pp.  145-63,  analyzes  the 
Poullet-Vandcrvclde  government  of  1925-26. 


iliar  type  of  Christian  democracy  which,  when  it 
speaks  for  Labor,  as  in  Christian  trade  unions,  at 
times  does  so  with  greater  effectiveness  than  the 
Socialist  unions.  To  date  the  Catholic-Socialist  co¬ 
alition  has  been  able  to  stick  together — even  after 
the  violent  debate  on  the  monarchical  question  of 
December  lo,  1947.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  de¬ 
bate,  during  which  blows  were  exchanged  at  one 
point.  Premier  Spaak  asked  for  confidence  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  152-32  vote  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Belgium’s  speedy  recovery  in  the  postwar  peri¬ 
od  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  coun¬ 
try  possesses  valuable  resources,  not  only  at  home, 
but  also  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  which  have  enabled 
it  to  forge  ahead  under  its  own  power  with  limited 
interim  assistance  from  outside.  Industrial  progress 
was  also  facilitated  by  a  rigorous  deflation  program 
that  removed  one  of  the  major  deterrents  to  in¬ 
creased  production.  Successive  governments  have 
carried  out  a  comprehensive  economic  policy,  en¬ 
couraging  production  and  stabilizing  wages  and 
prices,  and  have  been  expanding  social  legislation 
to  cover  virtually  all  workers.  The  Belgian  system 
of  labor  arbitration  has  proved  of  great  assistance 
in  settling  social  conflicts  peacefully.  The  social 
climate  is  much  less  dangerously  tense  than  in 
neighboring  France,  at  least  partly  due  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Socialist  party  in  preventing  the  Com¬ 
munists  from  acquiring  key  labor  union  positions. 
M.  Spaak  has  declared:  “The  only  answer  to  com¬ 
munism  now  is  socialism — not  reaction.”'^  Bel¬ 
gium’s  recovery  should  also  be  aided  by  current 
planning  for  an  economic  union  with  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  Luxembourg.*^ 

Although  the  Belgian  governments  have  regis¬ 
tered  a  considerable  measure  of  success  in  their 
efforts  to  halt  inflation,  this  is  a  constantly  recur¬ 
ring  problem.  While  wages  have  been  held  stable, 
efforts  to  reduce  prices  have  not  proved  effective. 
The  country’s  budding  prosperity  is  handicapped 
by  lack  of  coal  and  by  inability  to  convert  sterling 
receipts  into  dollars.  Since  industry  heavily  depends 
on  imported  raw  materials,  and  former  nondollar 
sources  of  supply  are  unavailable,  imports  from  tbe 
United  States  have  to  be  relied  upon  to  fill  the  gap. 
As  the  bulk  of  Belgian  exports  are  shippied  to  non¬ 
dollar  countries,  Belgium  has  a  large  adverse  trade 
balance  with  this  country  which  drains  away 
much-needed  dollars.  Under  normal  conditions, 
with  foreign  currencies  freely  convertible  into  gold 
or  dollars,  Belgium  would  now  be  on  a  self-sustain¬ 
ing  basis.  As  matters  stand,  however,  it  faces  seri¬ 
ous  economic  problems.  Moreover,  a  large  volume 

16.  C.  L.  Sulzbcrijcr,  New  Yor/f  Times,  December  15,  1947. 

17.  Sec  p.  48. 
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of  Sterling  balances  belonging  to  Belgium  and 
representing  the  proceeds  of  export  sales  are  in 
blocked  accounts,  and  cannot  be  used  to  pay  for 
essential  imports.  Belgium’s  plight  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  Marshall  plan  not  only  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  restorative,  but  also  as  a  preservative  of  the 
economic  gains  that  countries  in  Belgium’s  position 
have  already  achieved. 

The  Netherlands 

The  Netherlands'*  Parliament  is  known  as  the 
States  General.  It  consists  of  a  loo-member  Lower 
House  directly  elected  by  the  people,  and  an  Upper 
House  of  50  members,  chosen  indirectly  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Provincial  Estates.  Normally  a  Nether¬ 
lands  government  consists  of  about  14  department 
heads,  in  addition  to  whom  there  may  be  some 
ministers  without  portfolio.  The  multiplicity  of 
political  parties  and  the  antithesis  between  religious 
and  nonpolitical  groups  often  made  it  difficult  to 
form  an  administration  according  to  parliamentary 
usage.  Before  1Q39  the  Social  Democratic  Labor 
party  was  unwilling  to  participate  in  the  formation 
of  governments  and  between  the  two  wars  Hol¬ 
land  had  a  succession  of  right-wing  cabinets,  five 
of  them  under  Hendrikus  Colijn,  president  of  the 
Anti-Revolutionary  party — with  cabinet  ministers 
drawn  from  the  religious  parties.  Parliamentarism 
in  general  was  less  highly  developed  in  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  than  in  the  other  small  countries  of  North¬ 
ern  and  Western  Europe.  Since  liberation  Dutch 
party  life  has  been  somewhat  stabilized,  although 
some  contrast  exists  between  the  comparative  rapid¬ 
ity  of  material  reconstruction  and  the  laboriousness 
of  political  rehabilitation.'^ 

In  the  last  prewar  elections,  held  on  May  25, 
1937,  20  out  of  the  nearly  50  groups  and  parties 
entered  tickets,  which  obtained  votes  ranging  from 
1,170431  to  998.  Ten  of  the  parties  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Lower  House:  Roman  Catholics,  31; 
Social  Democrats,  23;  the  Calvinist  Anti-Revolu¬ 
tionary  party,  17;  the  Protestant  Christian  Histor¬ 
ical  Union,  8;  the  Liberal  Democratic  Association, 
6:  and  5  others  with  from  2  to  4  members.’®  After 
liberation  a  purged  Parliament  convened  in  the 
autumn  of  1945.  This  interim  States  General  low¬ 
ered  the  voting  age  from  25  to  23  and,  after  the 
preparation  of  new  electoral  registers,  a  Lower 

18.  For  a  good  account  of  “CJovcrnment  and  Politics  in  the 
Netherlands  during  Reconstruction”  see  Samuel  J.  Eldcrsveld  in 
James  K.  Pollock  and  Others,  Change  and  Crisis  in  European 
Government  (New  York,  Rinehart  1947),  pp.  121-34. 
iq.  Cf.  J.  R.,  “The  Present  Political  Situation  in  Holland," 
The  World  Today  (October  1946),  pp.  482-87,  and  Eldersveld, 
loc.  rit. 

20.  Information  received  from  the  Netherlands  Embassy, 
Washington. 


House  was  elected  on  May  17,  1946,  and  an  Upper 
House  twelve  days  later. 

For  some  months  prior  to  these  elections,  re¬ 
alignment  was  taking  place  among  the  parties. 
The  old  Roman  Catholic  State  party  opened  its 
ranks  to  non-Catholics  and  altered  its  name  to  the 
Catholic  People’s  party,  adopting  a  somewhat  less 
conservative  line.  Soon  after  the  war  a  so-called 
National  People’s  Movement  was  established,  head¬ 
ed  by  a  group  of  intellectuals  and  composed  mainly 
of  middle-class  people.  It  aimed  at  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  form  of  socialism  under  which  the  hu¬ 
man  being  should  not  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
power  of  the  state,  and  which  might  be  both  anti- 
Communist  and  anticapitalist.^'  Negotiations  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  of  1945-46  resulted  in  the  merging 
of  this  movement  with  the  Social  Democrats,  left- 
wing  Catholics,  the  Union  of  Liberal  Democrats, 
and  the  Union  of  Christian  Democrats.  This  new 
party  of  Labor  {Partij  van  den  Arbeid)  announced 
its  program  on  January  10,  1946,  and  invited  other 
parties  to  join  “either  before  or  after  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  elections.’’’^  At  the  Social  Democratic  congress 
in  Amsterdam  on  February  6,  the  formal  incor¬ 
poration  of  that  party  within  the  party  of  Labor 
took  place,  and  in  commenting  upon  this  event 
Het  Vrije  Volh^^  stated  that  the  Social  Democrats 
were  “the  core  and  the  basis  of  the  new  formation.” 

In  the  May  Lower  House  elections  there  was  a 
total  vote  of  more  than  4.75  million.  Eleven  parties, 
five  of  them  small,  presented  tickets.  The  efforts 
of  Labor  to  widen  its  following  failed,  the  Cath¬ 
olics  polled  the  heaviest  vote,  and  the  greatest  gain 
was  registered  by  the  Communists.  The  Catholics 
polled  30.8  per  cent  of  the  vote  and  took  32  seats; 
Labor  attracted  28.3  per  cent  of  the  voters,  giving 
this  party  29  mandates;  and  the  Calvinists  won  12.9 
per  cent  with  13  seats.  The  Communists  won  10.57 
per  cent  of  the  vote  and  increased  their  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Lower  House  from  3  to  10.  The  Protes¬ 
tant  Christian  Historical  Union  elected  8  members; 
the  Freedom  party,  6;  and  the  State  Reformed 
party,  2.  While  the  election  was  a  defeat  for  the 
ruling  Labor  party,  this  did  not  necessarily  mean 
a  swing  to  the  Right — as  the  Dutch  Catholic  party, 
like  the  French  and  Belgian,  can  easily  adapt  itself 
to  Socialist  principles.^'*  The  total  vote  of  what  may 

21.  J.  R.  in  TAf  World  Today,  op.  cit.,  pp.  483-84.  Former 
Premier  Schermerhorn  was  the  foremost  member  of  this  group. 

22.  ANET.\  dispatch  from  The  Hague,  January  10,  1948. 

23.  Het  Vrije  Vollt^  (Social  Democratic  Daily),  cited  in  a 
Radio  Hilversum  broadcast,  February  6,  and  a  Washington 
ANETA  story,  February  ii,  1946. 

24.  The  Catholic  Peoples  party  had  offered  Labor  a  joint 
election  program  as  early  as  March  but  this  was  refused,  as 
Labor  feared  it  would  thus  lose  the  support  of  left-wing  Catho¬ 
lic  voters.  It  did  agree  to  co-operate  in  a  common  program 
following  the  elections. 
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properly  be  considered  right-wing  parties  was  only 
29.^  per  cent  (Calvinists,  Protestants,  Party  of 
Freedom,  State  Reformed  party,  and  Protestant 
Unionists). Moreover,  in  the  first  Dutch  munici¬ 
pal  elections  since  1939,  held  on  July  26,  1946,  the 
Labor  party  exceeded  the  Catholic  party  in  strength 
—securing  37  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  in  the 
municipalities.  Catholic  strength  was  highest  in 
The  Hague,  where  it  ran  to  23  per  cent  of  the  total 
vote.  The  Communists  also  made  substantial  gains. 
Polling  32  per  cent  of  the  votes  in  Amsterdam,  they 
gained  8  seats  in  the  Council  and  now  have  a  total 
of  15 — the  same  as  Labor,  while  the  Catholics  have 
only  8.  In  Rotterdam,  the  Communists  raised  their 
representation  on  the  Council  from  i  to  9  seats. 
Party  control  in  the  large  urban  assemblies  is  there¬ 
fore  much  more  Leftist  in  complexion  than  is  true 
in  the  Parliament.*^ 

On  May  18, 1946  Premier  William  Schermerhorn 
submitted  the  resignation  of  his  government.  Even 
before  the  elections  the  cabinet  had  been  criticized 
for  its  moderate  Indonesian  policy,  procrastination 
in  trying  collaborators,  and  lack  of  decisiveness  in 
handling  widespread  strikes.  In  view  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  plurality  in  the  elections,  also,  Schermerhorn’s 
retirement  was  expected.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
reported  that  Queen  Wilhelmina  believed  a  Leftist 
cabinet  would  best  reflect  the  wishes  of  the  country. 
On  May  27  Dr.  Louis  Maria  Reel,  a  Catholic  party 
leader,  was  commissioned  to  form  a  new  ministry, 
expected  to  be  a  coalition  drawn  chiefly  from  Cath¬ 
olic  and  Labor  ranks.  It  was  not  until  July  i  that 
Dr.  Reel  was  ready  with  his  list.  Of  the  13  posts, 
5  went  to  the  Labor  party,  5  to  the  Catholics,  and 
3  to  nonpolitical  specialists.  Seven  ministers  were 
retained  from  the  outgoing  cabinet.^’ 

Liberation  of  the  country  in  May  1945  found  the 
Netherlands  economy  in  a  state  of  widespread  de¬ 
terioration.  The  national  wealth  had  decreased  by 
not  less  than  one-third,  not  counting  losses  on  in¬ 
vestments  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  rent  by  civil 
strife.  The  transport  system  was  almost  entirely  dis¬ 
organized.  Hundreds  of  bridges  had  been  blown 

25.  Election  returns  are  based  upon  the  New  Vorl{  Times  and 
Washington  Post,  May  i8  and  19,  1946,  and  information  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Netherlands 
Embassy. 

2f>.  Eldersveld,  op.  cit.,  p.  128,  as  well  as  Department  of  State 
plain  cables. 

27-  New  yor\  Times,  July  2,  1946.  For  the  cabinet’s  statement 
of  policy,  July  5,  1946,  see  ibid.,  July  7,  1946,  and  information 
received  from  the  Department  of  State. 


up,  the  greater  part  of  the  rolling  stock  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  only  60  per  cent  of  the  inland  merchant 
fleet  was  left,  and  the  merchant  marine  had  shrunk 
to  about  50  per  cent  of  its  prewar  tonnage.  All 
other  sectors  of  the  economy  had  suffered  losses. 
About  10  per  cent  of  the  arable  land  was  inundated, 
the  depletion  of  all  stocks  had  crippled  industry, 
nearly  100,000  houses  had  been  completely  destroyed 
and  many  more  damaged,  and  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  workers  were  still  dispersed  over  Ger¬ 
many  and  other  countries.  The  densely  populated 
Western  provinces  faced  catastrophe.^® 

In  view  of  the  situation  on  V-E  Day,  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  the  Netherlands  since  that  date  has  been  re¬ 
markable.*^  The  famine  in  the  West  was  soon  over¬ 
come.  Toward  the  end  of  1945  the  death  rate  was 
again  about  normal.  The  inundated  land  was  re¬ 
claimed  within  a  few  months.  Ry  the  middle  of 
1946  transportation  was  in  general  sufficient  to 
meet  existing  demands.  Agricultural  production 
advanced  rapidly  until  the  freezing  winter  of  1947 
slowed  it  down.  Production  in  gas,  electricity,  and 
shipbuilding  has  exceeded  prewar  levels.  While 
output  in  food  processing  and  the  manufacture  of 
textiles,  has  been  slow,  coal  output  is  increasing 
and  has  reached  three-fourths  of  prewar. 

The  recovery  of  the  Netherlands  is  hampered  by 
the  lack  of  recovery  in  Germany,  the  decrease  in 
Rritish  purcha.ses,  and  disruption  of  trade  with 
the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Despite  its  impressive 
recovery  to  date,  Holland  therefore  faces  a 
twofold  problem  —  rehabilitation  of  its  war- 
damaged  agriculture  and  industrial  plants,  and 
the  need  to  effect  some  reorientation  of  its  econ¬ 
omy.  The  Dutch  not  only  must  raise  production, 
but  they  must  also  cut  imports  and  push  exports, 
while  at  the  same  time  restoring  shipping  and  port 
traffic.  Coal,  structural  steel,  and  food  are  the  ma¬ 
jor  imports  required.  The  shortage  of  dollars  severe¬ 
ly  restricts  ability  to  import  from  the  United  States. 
Dutch  needs  cannot  be  met  from  Dutch  resources 
alone,  and  recovery  of  the  Netherlands  and  its 
progress  toward  self-support  can  only  be  achieved 
if  adequate  outside  assistance  becomes  available. 

28.  “The  Netherlands  Economy  Since  the  Liberation,”  London 
&■  Cambridge  Economic  Service,  Bulletin  I,  Vol.  XXV,  February 
10,  1947,  pp.  3i-.?4. 

29.  See  The  Role  of  ERP  Countries  in  European  Recovery  and 
Their  Need  for  United  States  Assistance,  summaries  prepared  by 
the  Executive  Branch  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  February  16,  1948,  pp.  21-23. 
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Benelux:  Unity  in  a  Divided  World 


Bv  Harold  H.  Hutcheson 

The  program  formulated  by  Belgium,  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  and  Luxemlxmrg — the  “Benelux”  group — 
to  increase  their  mutual  trade  and  at  the  same  time 
remove  the  obstacles  to  an  eventual  economic 
union,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  co-operative 
effort  envisaged  by  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  for 
all  of  Europe  in  his  Harvard  speech  of  June  5, 1947. 
Long  before  V-E  Day,  the  governments-in-exile  of 
these  nations  agreed  that  only  by  concerted  action 
could  they  make  good  their  war  losses.  After 
World  War  I,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg  had 
formed  a  customs  union  (1921),  The  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  closely  integrated  with  the  world  economy, 
were  hard  hit  by  the  multiplication  of  trade  bar¬ 
riers  during  the  depression  of  the  1930’s.  Then, 
as  now,  the  principle  of  strength  through  unity 
was  applied;  at  Oslo  (1930)  and  Ouchy  (19^2)  they 
sought  increased  mutual  trade  on  the  basis  of  re¬ 
gional  tariff  concessions.* 

Current  planning  of  the  Benelux  countries  for 
economic  unity  began  with  the  approval  of  a  cus¬ 
toms  convention  in  London  on  September  5,  1944. 
It  was  then  agreed  that  a  common  customs  {^x)licy, 
with  uniform  duties  on  imports  from  third  nations, 
should  take  effect  immediately  after  liberation.  But 
Dutch  territory  was  not  completely  liberated  until 
May  1945 — nine  months  after  Belgium  had  become 
free.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  postpone  the 
tariff  union.  In  April  1946,  at  a  conference  held  at 
The  Hague,  three  official  councils  were  set  up:  on 
customs  regulations,  including  preparation  of  a 
new  uniform  tariff  list;  on  foreign  trade  regula¬ 
tions;  and  on  commercial  treaties.  The  first  of  these 
councils  made  rapid  progress.  The  new  tariff  sched¬ 
ule,  in  which  an  average  was  struck  between  the 
relatively  high  Belgian  duties  and  the  lower  Dutch 
rates,  became  effective  January  i,  1948.  This  meas¬ 
ure,  however,  is  significant  primarily  as  the  first 
step  in  the  projected  economic  merger.  For  the 
time  being,  excise  and  other  transaction  taxes  re¬ 
main  in  force;  import  quotas  and  exchange  con¬ 
trols  are  also  largely  unchanged.  The  ultimate  goal 
— creation  of  a  free  trade  area — is  a  complicated 
undertaking,  since  relative  prices,  wages,  produc¬ 
tion  costs,  taxation  and  other  similar  factors  must 
be  considered.’ 

1.  Sec  Rottcrdanischc  Rank,  Benelux,  An  Example  of  Unity 
in  a  Divided  World  (Rotterdam,  1947),  pp.  5-6.  The  Low 
Countries  were  united  from  1815  to  1830;  several  times  there¬ 
after  an  economic  merger  was  proposed. 

2.  See  House  (Herter)  Oimmittee  on  Foreign  Aid,  The  Bel- 
gian-Luxemhurg-'Setherlands  Customs  and  Economic  Union 
(Washington,  April  7,  1948). 


TRANSITION  TO  ECONOMIC  UNION 

To  overcome  these  obstacles,  the  Council  on  For¬ 
eign  Trade  Regulations  (now  renamed  the  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Economic  Unity)  appointed  several  commis¬ 
sions  to  find  workable  compromises  for  each  major 
problem.  Thus,  for  example,  Holland  seeks  an 
expansion  of  industry  to  employ  its  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  population  and  to  offset  the  serious  decline  in 
overseas  investments.  Belgium,  already  highly  in¬ 
dustrialized,  wants  to  avoid  uneconomic  competi¬ 
tion.  With  respect  to  food  products,  both  countries 
are  net  importers;  but  in  some  lines  of  production 
— e.g.,  dairy  produce  and  vegetables,  of  which  the 
Dutch  have  an  export  surplus — there  are  conflict¬ 
ing  interests  that  must  be  reconciled. 

These  and  other  practical  difficulties  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  prove  insuperable.  The  major  obstacle  to 
an  economic  merger  is  to  be  found  in  the  marked 
disparity  between  the  postwar  economic  position 
of  Holland  and  that  of  Belgium.  Both  at  home  and 
overseas,  Dutch  losses  from  devastation  and  dis¬ 
ruption  have  been  much  larger  than  those  sustained 
by  Belgium.  Holland  was  greatly  dependent  on 
the  German  economy,  which  is  only  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  recover.  Before  1939,  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
were  also  an  important  source  of  income,  but  since 
V-J  Day  colonial  unrest  and  other  factors  have 
caused  a  large  net  drain  on  the  limited  resources  of 
the  home  government.  For  these  reasons,  the 
Dutch  have  had  a  rigidly  controlled  economy  since 
liberation,  while  Belgium,  with  greater  economic 
resources,  has  been  able  to  remove  most  wartime 
restrictions.  Recently,  however,  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  strengthening  the  Dutch  economy.^ 
Generous  credits  from  Belgium  have  increased  the 
tempo  of  recovery.  In  common  with  other  devas¬ 
tated  areas,  the  Benelux  countries  urgently  need 
dollar  exchange  to  finance  indispensable  imports 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  European  Re¬ 
covery  Program,  therefore,  is  a  most  welcome  de¬ 
velopment.  American  aid  may  well  be  a  decisive 
factor  in  working  out  the  Benelux  plan  for  eco¬ 
nomic  unity.  In  any  event,  the  assistance  these 
countries  receive  will  be  fully  merited,  for  nowhere 
else  in  Western  Europe  has  there  been  such  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  concrete  co-operation  and  mutual  aid. 

3.  Exports  of  Indonesian  rubber,  tin,  palm  oil,  etc.  are  expected 
to  total  $350  million  this  year,  compared  with  Si 25  million  in 
1947.  See  New  Yor^  Times,  April  9,  1948.  Belgian  colonial  re¬ 
sources,  it  should  be  noted,  were  never  under  enemy  control; 
exports  from  the  Belgian  Cxmgo  have  been  on  a  large  scale,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  V-E  Day,  and  have  earned  much  dollar  exchange. 
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